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« + ) OPINION 


‘WE DID IT OURSELVES 

If we are to believe the prophets of doom, Canadians are a passive lot, 
spoon-fed in their thoughts, their recreation, their education, and their 
! 


religion ! Those technical tvrants, radio and TV, are turning us into a 


robot race, we have been told so often, that we might well end by 


abdicating individual responsibilitv altogether — out of sheer desperation 
Nor do the human relations professionals, with their ‘meeting needs’ 
theories, help much in this dilemma. In their context, it is not difficult, 
during a depressed moment, to envisage the mass of the population, 
squatting on its collective tail, open-mouthed, while the surrogate, 
mother-bird professionals valiantly hop about, trving in vain to ram a 
succulent worm into each gaping aperture ! 

While professionals may too easily succumb to their own propa- 
ganda, many non-pro’s are, fortunately, highly resistant to current nos- 
trums. The Saskatchewan hermit, recently discovered by Maclean’s, may 
have carried self-sufficiency to extremes — but patently he does exist 
In the same tradition, community groups keep right on dealing with 
local problems, with or without benefit of expert assistance. “We did it 
ourselves’ is still a proud boast in Canada. 

But it isn’t easv by anv means. While indigeneous critics of passivity 
pound from one side, citizens of older countries (England excepted) 
smile a bit superciliously, from another angle, at our zeal for causes and 
meetings. No doubt there is much waste effort, over-organization and 
‘busyness’ for its own sake ; but we do get some things done without 
waiting for fairv-godmother government to wave a belated wand. 

FOOD FOR «¢HOUGHT is devoting this issue to people, 
individuals and groups, who have faced up to some unique but obvious 
need — and who have met the challenge in an original wav, out of their 
own inner resources or those which their immediate surroundings can 
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provide. This experience is particularly valuable, both for the people 
concerned, and for the contribution thrown into the common pool of 
knowledge available to all of us. 


rRIBUTE 
In the spring, Harriet Rouillard announced that she wished to resign as 
Chairman of the Advisory Board of FOOD FOR THOUGHT. At 
first, we could not believe it — for of course we did not want to realize 
what this loss would mean. Six years as Editor and three as Chairman 
are as close to continuity as one can hope for in this changing world. 
And continuity is important, as Mrs Rouillard thoroughly understands. 
When she decides to contribute her great ability, she gives whole- 
heartedly, and over a period long enough to produce results. A person 
who knows her own mind, she has the courage to express it, when the 
occasion warrants! And so she did, when she signified her intention of 
dropping her FOOD FOR THOUGHT affiliation. But she also 
added that her resignation would not sever her ties with the cA AE and 
that her interest and support would always remain behind this magazine. 
Knowing Harriet Rouillard, we can rely on this promise. 

When a job has been well-done, it makes it that much easier to 
attract an able person as successor. Miss Charity Grant, a liaison officer 


with the Toronto office, Citizenship Branch, Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, is the new Chairman. In her capable hands, the good 
work of Harriet Rouillard will be carried on ; deepened by Miss Grant's 
own experience and ideas. 





CANADIAN 
FOLK SONG 
RECORDS 


Edith Fowke 


Until recently, when people asked me where they could get records of 
Canadian folk songs, I had to say regretfully that there were very few 
available. Now the problem is not where to get any records, but which 
of the many available to choose. Three vears ago there were only three 
long-playing records devoted entirely to Canadian material ; today there 
are nearly thirty. 

The list at the end of this article includes most of the records of 
Canadian folk music that have been issued up to the present. They have 
been roughly classified into four groups; but there is a considerable 
variety within each group, ranging from the polished performance of 
concert singers through the simpler presentation of professional or semi- 
professional singers of folk songs, to the completely natural singing of 
traditional folk singers. Some indication of the tvpe is given by the letters 
‘E’ after the ethnic records, and ‘U’ after those in which the singer is 
unaccompanied. 


ETHNIC FOLKSONGS 

A few words of explanation may help those who are confused by the 
difference between ethnic records and those of non-traditional singers. 
Ethnic records include primitive music, like that of the Indians and 
Eskimos, and folk music as it was or is produced by ‘the folk’; the 
people who originated it and preserved it by oral tradition. The tra- 


ditional folk singers usually have had no musical training, and very 


often thev’re long past their best singing years. Their songs are usually 
recorded ‘in the field’; that is, wherever they were originally sung ; at 
an outdoor festival, in a farmhouse, or on a fishing dock ; and the collec- 
tors’ recording equipment often falls short of high-fidelity standards. 
Thus while ethnic records are of great interest to the folk lorist, music- 
ologist, or folk song devotee, they make less-than-fascinating listening 
for the person who likes folk songs only when they have been polished 
by such skilled interpreters as Burl Ives or Susan Reed. However, the 
traditional singers sing the songs as they've been handed down through 
many generations, and their simple direct stvle is often extraordinarily 
effective. 

In the records by non-traditional singers, the interpretations vary 
widely. At the one end is the concert stvle of the trained singer who 
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presents folk songs much as he would lieder or art songs ; at the other 


is the unaccompanied singing of musicologists like Dr Barbeau o1 


Kenneth Peacock who reproduce the songs much as they collected them 
from traditional singers. 

There are manv different wavs in which folk songs can be used in 
in adult education program. Leaders who want to introduce their groups 
to a cross-section of Canadian folk songs will find their best buvs in the 
first section, headed ‘General’. These records each give a vaniety of 
songs from different parts of the country, thus providing a good intro 
duction to the field 

The first, which presents nineteen representative songs from the 
book, Folk Songs of Canada, includes lively songs of fishermen, vovage- 
urs, lumberjacks, and cowboys, as well as carols, ballads, and love songs 
The second concentrates on Canadian history, arranging the songs in 
chronological order to parallel our national development. The third is 
the most complete of the Canadian ethnic records and the most widel\ 
varied of all the records listed, with examples of Indian, Eskimo, French- 
Canadian, and Gaelic music, as well as English songs from Newfound 
land and Nova Scotia 

If vou supplement those three with one or two records from each 
of the other sections, vou will then be in a position to arrange folk musi: 
programs on various Canadian themes. 

To represent Quebec I would recommend one of the records b\ 
Jacques Labrecque, the outstanding interpreter of French-Canadian 
folk songs, and perhaps one of the duet sets by Heléne Baillargeon and 
Alan Mills (Nos. 8 and 9). Newfoundland would be well represented 
by one of the Omar Blondahl or Alan Mills records (Nos. 15, 16, or 17 
and Nova Scotia by Diane Oxner (20). 


BUILDING A PROGRAM 

Once you have a selection of records, the next problem is how to use 
them. If your object is simply to interest vour audience in Canadian 
folk songs, it may be enough to play a few different songs at each 
meeting, before or after the regular program. If von want to use folk 
songs to throw light on Canada’s history and development, a more 
careful programming will be necessary. The songs should be grouped 
to illustrate a particular theme, and introduced with enough information 
to set them in their proper perspective. 

You might, for example, devote one evening to the Canadian in- 
dustries of fishing and lumbering, both of which have produced a goodly 
number of songs. For fishing you might choose We'll Rant and We'll 
Roar Like True Newfoundlanders (1), I’se the B’y That Builds the Boat 
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1), Lukey’s Boat (15), Homeward Bound (15), Old Polina (15), Jack 
Was Every Inch a Sailor (16 or 17), The Nova Scotia Song (20) and 
The Bluenose Song (20). For lumbering, vou could use Les Raftsmen 

1), Ye Maidens of Ontario (1), The Badger Drive (16 or 17), Tickle 
Cove Pond (16), Donkey Riding (27), and The Jam on Gerry’s Rocks 

27). The program might be amplified with such films as Men of Lunen- 
berg or Ti-Jean Goes Lumbering produced by the National Film 
Board 


H CANADA 

Another evening might be devoted to French-Canadian songs, using 
them to illustrate the early history of Canada. There are, for example, 
{ la claire fontaine (1) and Vive les matelots (2) which were sung by 
the early French settlers at Port Roval, when Champlain formed his 
Order of Good Cheer, and vovageur songs like En roulant ma boule (1), 
Petit rocher de la haute montaigne (2), and Tenaouich Tenaga (2). 
The work of the Jesuit missionaries is recalled by The Huron Carol (1 
or 2); and the expulsion of the Acadians by La courte paille (2). With 
this program vou might use the film called The Acadians which includes 
a number of French-Canadian songs in their natural settings, or some 
f the short features called Chants Populaires. 


MILITARY HISTORY 
Another program might cover the important militarv events in our his- 
torv as described in folk songs. Brave Wolfe (1 or 2) illustrates the 
British conquest of Canada ; Come All Ye Bold Canadians (2) and The 
Chesapeake and the Shannon (2) spring from the War of 1812; Un 


Canadien errant (1 or 2) recalls the Rebellion of 1837 ; the Anti-Fenian 
Song (2) recalls the Fenian Raids; and Pork, Beens, and Hard-Tack 


describes the lot of the volunteers who went out to suppress the Sas- 
katchewan Rebellion of 1885. In the historical section vou might also 
include the ballad about The Franklin Expedition (2), and the Anti- 
Confederation Song (2). An attractive film strip and record based on 
The Chesapeake and the Shannon have been produced by the National 


Film Board. These are designed for teaching a group to sing the song. 


PIONEER DAYS IN WESTERN CANADA 

You might build another program around the settlement of western 

Canada, using such songs as La Rose Blanche (2) to recall the days of 

the fur-traders ; Old Grandma (1) and The Littie Old Sod Shanty (2) 

to describe the life of the pioneers ; Blood on the Saddle (1) and Bury 

Me Not on the Lone Prairie (2) to represent the Alberta cowboys ; 
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When the Ice Worms Nest Again (1) for the northern prospectors ; and 
Saskatchewan (2) to describe the ‘dirty thirties’. With these you might 
show a film like Corral or Bronco Busters to carry on the western flavour. 


INDIANS AND ESKIMOS 
If you wanted to devote an evening to the Indians and Eskimos, you 
might use parts of Dr Barbeau’s fascinating account of his experiences 
in collecting Indian folk songs (24); some Indian and Eskimo songs as 
sung by English singers like The Eskimo Chant (2), the Iroquois Lullaby 
(2), and the Eskimo Lullaby (1), and some samples of authentic Indian 
and Eskimo music (3). These, along with such films as Totems, Eskimo 
Arts and Crafts, and The Longhouse People would make a good intro- 
duction to the culture of Canada’s first inhabitants. 

Or perhaps you'd like to arrange a more general program to show 
the sources and variety of our folk songs. Then you could start with a 
little Indian music, use a few typical French-Canadian and English- 
Canadian songs, add a few examples of the Gaelic music of Cape Breton, 
and perhaps some of the Ukrainian Christmas songs to represent the 
more recent arrivals. There's an excellent film called Gaels of Cape Breton 
which includes a fair amount of folk music, and also an attractive one 
called Ukrainian Festival which might be used. 


As you add more records to your collection, the programs can be 
expanded and re-arr: anged to illustrate different aspects of our colourful 
folk culture. The important thing is to remember that folk songs do re- 
flect the life of a people, and can be used to bring our history to life. 


RECORD LIST 
General 
1 Folk Songs of Canada : Joyce Sullivan and Charles Jordan. Hallmark 
CS 3. 
2 O Canada! A History in Song : Alan Mills. Folkways FP 3001. 
3 The Columbia World Library of Folk and Primitive Music, Vol. VIII : 
Canada. Edited by Dr Marius Barbeau. Columbia SL 211. (E) 
I Sing of Canada : Milt Okun. Stinson SLP 71. French-Canadian. 
Chansons Populaires Du Canada: Jacques Labrecque. London 
LB 957 
Le Canada Chante Pour Vous : Jacques Labrecque. Pathé AT 1029. 
Jacques Labrecque in Songs of French Canada. Folkways FG 3510. 
(U). 
Folk Songs of Canada : Héléne Baillargeon and Alan Mills. Folkways 
FP 923. 
Duet Songs of French Canada : Héléne Baillargeon and Alan Mills. 
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Folkways FP 918. 
French-Canadian Folk Songs: Alan Mills. Folkways FP 29. 
Children’s Game Songs of French Canada. Recorded by Sam Gesser. 
Folkways FP 715 (U). 
Christmas Carols of French Canada: Héléne Baillargeon with Chil- 
dren’s Chorus. Folkways FW 829. 
Songs and Dances of Quebec. Recorded by Sam Gesser. Folkways 
FW 951. 
Les Bords Du Saint-Laurent : Pierrette Champoux. Esoteric 536. 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 
The Saga of Newfoundland in Song : Omar Blondahl. Rodeo RLP 5. 
Down to the Sea Again : Omar Blondahl. Rodeo RLP 7. 
Folk Songs of Newfoundland : Alan Mills. Folkways FP 831. 

8 Songs and Ballads of Newfoundland : Kenneth Peacock. Folkways 
FG 3505 (U). 
Folk Songs of the Canadian Maritimes and Newfoundland: Ed 
McCurdy. Whitehall LP 850. 
Traditional Folk Songs of Nova Scotia : Diane Oxner. Rodeo RLP 6. 
Folk Music from Nova Scotia. Recorded by Dr Helen Creighton. 
Folkways P 1006 (E). 
Songs from Cape Breton Island. Recorded by Sidney Robertson 
Cowell. Folkways P 450 (E). 

23 Nova Scotia Folk Music from Cape Breton. Recorded by Diane 
Hamilton. Elektra EKL 23 (E). 

Indian and Other 
My Life in Recording Canadian Indian Folklore. Dr Marius Barbeau. 
Folkways FG 3502 (U). 
Eskimo Music of Alaska and the Hudson Bay. Recorded by Laura 
Boulton. Folkways P 444 (E). 

} Indian Music of the Canadian Plains. Recorded by Kenneth Peacock. 
Folkways P 464 (E). 
Canadian Northwoods : Wade Hemsworth. Folkways FP 821. 
} Ukrainian Christmas Songs. Recorded in Canada by Laura Boulton. 

Folkways FP 828 (E). . 


Mrs Fowke, a former editor of “Food For Thought’, has developed a 
personal interest in folk songs to the point where she is now an authority 
on the subject, with two books and innumerable radio programs to her 
credit. 





MIDSUMMER 
DAYS’ 
WORK 


Pe ter G Martin 


Che ‘Shakespeare industry’ came in for some stringent censure last spring 
from Nathan Cohen, one of Canada’s foremost drama critics. (The sub 
sequent early demise of the paper in which his remarks were published 
has probably nothing whatever to do with the accuracy or inaccuracy o! 
Mr Cohen's views.) But before these are accepted as gospel, evidenc: 
can be produced that all is not rotten in the activity under discussion. 
On the evening of July 21, two dozen people arrived at Waterloo 
College on the outskirts of Waterloo, Ontario (within easy distance of 
Stratford). They were united by a common bond; each had decided to 
gamble five of his allotted score of days on an adventure called a 
Shakespeare Seminar. They had been gathered together by an intensive, 
if somewhat haphazard, promotion campaign initiated by the c 4 4 e’s 
Commission for Continuous Learning. In return for their time (and, of 
course, a registration fee) they would get tickets to Hamlet and Twelfth 
Night at the Stratford Festival ; room and board for five davs. Out of 


the possible three thousand who were approached, twenty-four respond- 


ed, some with enormous enthusiasm, some with hesitation. but all sharing 
one thing — lively interest in Shakespeare and the theatre. 


WHO CAME? 
In the beginning, this interest in Shakespeare was the only discernible 
link holding these people together. Eight were high-school teachers ; three 
worked in university extension departments ; and one was a university 
librarian. Balancing these cloistered academics, four students were more 
or less involved in the theatre. Two belonged to active amateur groups. 
(‘I've been a professional since I was nine’ one of these girls announced 
to us.) Of the remainder, three girls were emploved in offices ; and one 
man was a tool-maker for an aviation firm. In age, the group ranged from 
the above-mentioned fourteen vear old to one or two on the far side of 
sixtv. Women outnumbered men by a generous degree, as seems to 
happen inevitably in Canadian gatherings of this sort. 

By the end of the seminar week, this diverse band of individuals had 
become friends ; a group of people who could talk freely and easily to 
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each other — and, on occasion, argue heatedly. In part, the transformation 
was due, of course, to the simple fact that they met, ate, and travelled 
together. But more important, there was a leavening of minds and emo- 
tions through the powerful influence of the Festival and of Shakespeare 
himself, the towering figure which reached out to these people through 
the centuries, affecting them as he must have affected his audiences in 


his own day . 


rHE PROGRAM 

The Seminar leader can make or break such a project. Professor W. E. D. 
Atkinson of the Department of English, University of Western Ontario, 
was the man who worked out the program and presented it to the stu- 
dents. He is admirably suited for the task. Not only does he have a 
thorough academic grounding as a teacher of Shakespeare ; he has pro- 
duced and directed Shakespeare for amateur groups. More than that, he 


knows by experience what it is like to be a member of an exciting and 


exacting professional companvyv—in the first Stratford season, he cast off 


; academic mantle for the bishop’s robe in Richard the Third 

Because of, or perhaps in spite of, this background, Eric Atkinson 
evolved a pattern that was simplicity itself. The first morning, he lectured 
on the original Shakespeare theatre, destroving in the process a number 
of theories about the famous Globe. Then, that afternoon, he introduced 
the Seminar to Hamlet. As people warmed towards each other and to the 
subject, lecture changed almost imperceptibly into discussion ; and the 
theme and content of Hamlet were viewed from twenty or thirtv different 
perspectives. Appetites thoroughly whetted, Seminar members were ready 
for that night — and the play itself. After a quick supper in the College 
cafeteria, a caravan of cars set off along the thirty miles of road separat- 
ing Stratford from Waterloo. Once in the theatre, each member of the 
group was confronted personally with the power and the glory that is 
Shakespeare. Shortly after midnight, emotions purged in the best Aris- 
totelian tradition. the students returned to Waterloo. 

On the following morning, they talked about what they had 
seen ; then compared the Stratford stage with Shapespeare’s stage and 
their own discussion of Hamlet with the version they had actually experi- 
enced. That evening, they met and questioned Michael Langham, pro- 
ducer and director of the Festival play. By this time the students were so 
steeped in Hamlet that they plied Mr Langham with expert questions and 
expressed decided opinions of their own. This did not prevent them from 
showing respect, almost awe, towards the man who had been largely 
responsible for their experience of the previous evening. 
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From Hamlet and tragedy, Eric Atkinson led the Seminar into 
Twelfth Night and comedy. The members discussed the play ; saw it ; 
then discussed it again. This phase was climaxed by meeting, questioning 
and complimenting the Director — this time, Tyrone Guthrie. 

After this thorough acquaintance with Hamlet and Twelfth Night, 
the Seminar was ready to move into virgin territory — a play that was not 
presented at the Festival. Julius Caesar was selected for this treatment 
and the last day of the Seminar was devoted to it. The students discussed 
it ; considered how they would deal with it if they were responsible for 
direction and casting (using the pool of first-rate actors in the Festival 
company) ; and concluded by deciding how the famous assassination 
scene could best be presented on the’ Stratford apron stage. The Seminar 
ended on Friday at noon. As the students filed out of the comfortable 
women’s lounge, their classroom for the five days, they were still hotly 
debating the direction of Julius Caesar ! 


AN ADDED FILLIP 
The three plays did not constitute the whole content of the course. One 
afternoon was spent in Stratford, visiting the Festival exhibition of 
costumes, drawings, books and sculpture ; and inspecting the Festival 
Theatre ‘behind the scenes’. Another afternoon, John Cook, Cathedral 
organist in London, Ontario, and composer of the music for Tyrone 
Guthrie’s production of Twelfth Night, talked on Elizabethan and stage 
music. 

Waterloo and Kitchener entered the picture too — both communities 
were visited. A student who was also a resident of Waterloo (where his 


family of German origin most opportunely produced their own grape 
wine) gave a party for the Seminar. The refreshment was a little like 
sherry in flavour, but not so heavy, it is reported on reliable authority ! 


WAS IT WORTHWHILE? 

As the Seminar ended, one woman member suggested a reunion. This is 
probably the most impressive testimonial to the success of the venture ! 
There are, however, a few more general observations. 

Michael Langham was once quoted in the press as stating that 
Shapespeare should not be taught in our schools. Whether or not he is 
responsible for this view, we can sympathize with it. Most of us remember 
being drilled in dead words and dead pages, in cheap, expurgated, high 
school editions of the plays, by teachers who had never seen productions 
by a good company. And most of us have had to labour valiantly to 
overcome the distaste for Shakespeare so engendered. But what, I 
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wonder, would have been the effect of our first contact if our teacher 
had spent a week watching the Festival productions and discussing the 
plays — for their sake alone and not for that of the curriculum. 

Again, Tyrone Guthrie has said that he does not think the Festival 
should have a direct connection with professional educators. But, at the 
same time, he has seen the value of this Seminar, where a competent 
outside agency, using the tremendous artistic resources of the Festival, 
introduces an informal, educational note. 

And finally, the satisfaction of the Seminar students themselves ; 
the excitement that remained with them after it was over, suggest that 
this small experiment may be the focal point — one of the focal points — 
for the concentric waves of appreciation, of understanding, of perception 
that are beginning to stir in Canada today. Our culture of tomorrow, if 
we achieve one, will depend on just such beginnings as this. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

What next? The Commission for Continuous Learning is an experimental 
and initiating body. The success of the Shakespeare Seminar indicates 
that it is possible to run several successive Seminars in the following 
summers, possibly for several hundred persons instead of two dozen. And 
as long as the Stratford Festival lasts (and it looks as if it would last for 
a long time) the same pattern, or some variation of it, can be used to 
bring to the Shakespeare-starved and, although I hesitate to use the 
words, culture-starved adults of our country an experience which is 
unique and enormously moving. 


If the Seminar accomplished nothing else, it did prove to us that 
there are more Shapespeare enthusiasts in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in our philosophy. (With apologies to Hamlet and friend). 


Mr Martin is Secretary, Commission on Continuous Learning, CA AE. 





SEX 
EDUCATION 


Enid Osler 


In a small Ontario town, the Home and School Association became con- 
cerned about the need for sex education. The Association called together 
a group from the community itself ; a social worker, teacher, and minister. 
The following article is the talk given by the social worker, the Executive- 
Director of the local Family Service Bureau. 


I would imagine that many of vou are here this evening hoping for a 


panacea an end-all answer to the problems of sex education. I don't 


know if any of the other members of the panel can provide you with 
such a plan but I do know that I certainly can't. There is no easy 


nswer to the teaching of sex 


WHOSITI RESPONSIBILIT ¥! 

Very often, the question of whether or not sex education should be 
taught and by whom it should be taught arises from incidents of children 
expressing an interest or curiosity in children of the opposite sex. Many 
f these incidents are nothing more than a normal passing phase in the 
process of growing up and are harmless enough in themselves. What is 
important is how we, as adults. treat such situations how we are bring- 
ing up our children and therefore how they will react to experiences of 
this kind. From my experiences as a social worker, | would say that a 
great number of children and adults who go astray sexually do so for 
reasons other than a lack of sex education. Why is it, then, that some 
children advance into adulthood with an understanding of sex and its 
proper role in our daily lives, and why do others fail completely to 
adjust ? Is sex education in the schools a total answer to this problem, 
and if not, what are its limitations ? 

To help us answer these questions, let us look at sex education as 
it has been advocated for the past fifteen years. Since about 1940, the 
question of sex education has blown both hot and cold and from all 
directions. Some of the earliest attempts suggested that we show our 
children what we look like without any clothes, while the latest schemes 
advocate the text-book teaching of sex in the schools. By all means let 
us undress before our children if we can do so as naturally as we would 
take off an overcoat. But what does the child think of faltering and 
flustering parents — and how many are there among us who can in per- 
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fect naturalness undress before our children and answer anv and all 
questions wisely ? And, what is more important, without embarrassment ! 
Taking this problem out of the home and into the schools doesn’t guar- 
antee that the child will get the facts with any less embarrassment. 

In addition to this, are we not expecting children to respond as 
adults when we give them this information in what might be called 
a text-book way ? We are giving them information, ves, but is this the 
kind of information that they can readily assimilate and understand ? 
Does information of this kind help children to feel that sex relations 
should be an expression of a love relationship —a relationship with deep 
personal, emotional, and oftentimes ‘reverent’ feelings ? To impart sex 
information to our children — information which in our dav was taboo — 
may do them no more harm than any other method which has been tried 
in past years, but, on the other hand, will it help them to become better 
husbands and wives — which, one would suppose, is the ultimate aim of 
sex education ? 


SOMETHING MORE THAN FACTS 

No — we are failing our children if we think we can get off bv merel\ 
giving them the biological and physiological facts of sex. These facts 
alone cannot totally build a foundation for a happy, mature, love relation- 
ship, or — in other words — educate our children for happy personal and 
family living. It is important that children must know the facts of sex — 
but it is equally and possibly more important that they are given an 
understanding and feeling of the spiritual, emotional and aesthetic side 
of sex. How can this be done ? Who shall do it ? Where and when should 
this be taught ? 

Sex education cannot be divorced from a child’s total education, 
for sex education is related to ever, aspect of living. If sex education is 
to contribute to the establishmeut of youthful, happy homes, it must be 
integrated with all other aspects of a child’s education. In a child’s 
total education, I think that all of us are responsible — parents, teachers, 
and clergv. A home without love, a teacher without understanding, and 
clergy without faith spell ruin for any child. 


HOME IS ALL-IMPORTANT 

Thus, if we are to educate successfully our children for happy personal 
and family living, the main responsibility must fall on the parents. If 
parents can bring up their children in an atmosphere of love and warmth 
they need not fear that their children will misuse any information they 
receive — regardless of the source. But parents must be prepared to 
create a home filled with love. It is not enough for parents to sav to a 
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child, ‘I love you’, or to show love with material gifts. Their love and 
warmth must be real and must be shared by all members of a family. 
Tenderness and understanding must be natural, everyday feelings. In 
an atmosphere of this kind children will learn by doing and by the 
example set by each of us. The child that is secure in his love will not 
search elsewhere for love — or love substitutes. Rather, he will carry a 
feeling of love and the security accompanying it into all his learning 
and growing up. 


THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 

Unfortunately, all parents cannot, it seems, create a loving atmosphere 
for their children. Therefore the teachers and clergy must be prepared 
to supplement this lack. Of all the adults who affect children’s lives 
outside of the immediate family, teachers are probably the most impor- 
tant. Perhaps teachers cannot show parental love for all their children, 
but they can create a pleasant, happy, friendly atmosphere for their 
students. Their appearance and behaviour should set an example — not 
an inhibited prudish example — but one of friendliness, tolerance, affec- 
tion and understanding. They should attempt to make each class a happy, 
cheerful unit. It is important that the teacher give each child a sense of 
belonging, of being accepted and needed — for it is the child who has 
the most difficulty fitting into the group who has the greatest need for 


love and understanding. If the teacher can measure up to these stan- 
dards, then she will have little trouble coping wtih questions of sex 
which arise, for such questions are bound to occur. So you can see that 
we will have some form of sex education within the schools — whether 
we want it or not. 


THE MINISTER’S ROLE 
If the parents’ and the teacher's job is done well — then the job of the 
clergy will be easy. However, parents and teachers do not always succeed 
in providing a home or classroom with a feeling of security. And so it is 
in situations like this that the clergy are called upon to do one of their 
most difficult tasks. The contribution the clergy can make to the de- 
velopment and strengthening of a child’s total personality, by providing 
him with strong ethical and moral values, is tremendous. For a minister 
to teach that God is Love to a child who has never known love requires 
the greatest skill — as well as «a natural love of fellow men and a faith 
that can break through to even the most unhappy, lost, rejected child. 
Sometimes a child may develop into a seemingly emotionally well 
balanced, mature adult without any of the experiences which I have been 
advocating. However, usually we will find that such children have, on 
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their own, chosen some relative — or perhaps even the family next door 
— for whom he has felt a happy kinship. It is this ‘security of feeling’ 
during the child’s formative years that is more important than what or 
how something is taught. 

But we are indeed taking a chance if we trust our children’s future 
to such a pattern of possibilities. Their future is our responsibility as 
parents — a responsibility which we cannot shirk nor pass on to someone 
else. No program of sex education can make up for our failures. There 
have been many schemes advanced to teach children sex. There will be 
many more. Our children can weather them all very nicely if each of us, 
as parents, husbands and wives, live and love in a healthy atmosphere, 
with time for each other, respect for each other, and love for all. 


Mrs Osler is Executive-Director, Family Service Bureau, Oakville, Ontario. 





THE 
ARTISTS’ 
WORKSHOP 


Elizabeth Loosley 


It mav be a little difficult to find, as vou walk along in the dark, especially 
if vou don’t know it is an old coach house off Toronto’s Sherbourne Street, 
on the south fringe of Rosedale. But vou want to paint and you pet 
severe. Besides, vou have heard or read that the Artists’ Workshop is a 
place where beginners are welcome, as well as more experienced ama- 
teurs. Then, suddenlv, vou see the drivewav, beside the ‘big house’, with 
its roster of signs. You disappear into a black tunnel to emerge in an 
Line pected Wisp of garden, where a short, curved brick path leads up 
to a gabled building, rambling off into the alley at the rear and a parking 
lot to the side 


rHE BUILDING 

You pull open a vellow door, walk up a few steep steps, hesitate 
on the landing before another door and a second stairway down to 
the big, open studio. Easels and stools are scattered about; a high 
rack holds hundreds of drving canvases ; paintings hang here and there 
against the walls; a model's stand, vases, gourds, shells — all the 


paraphernalia of still life fill in the corners. Plants line the sills of the 


| 
high windows, curtained in white, cool contrast to the grev walls and 


green floors. Powerful lights, vou notice, provide the proper painting 
atmosphere 

People are there, too, setting up their easels, laving out their 
palettes, hunting for last week's canvas, talking, laughing, smoking 
\ friendly soul notices your bewilderment. Better go upstairs and see 
‘Barbie’. Shell get vou started. You take this advice and climb up to 
the second floor. At the head of the stairs is an anteroom, with drawers 
for supplies, a battered cash register, a screen for the model to change 
more paintings, a pile of empty frames. In the room bevond, a desk, 
telephone, a couch upholstered in bright print, more paintings and draw- 
ings, a bow window with plants and two glass plates which, vou learn 
later, are reproductions of stained glass at Chartres. Another large studio 


completes the second floor lavout. 


THE STAFI 

Usually ‘Barbie’ is on hand and often another denizen of the upper 

regions. This is a distinguished cat, black and white, with more than a 
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tinge of Persian. (In the beginning, as a small ball of fluff, she was 
christened ‘Michael Angelo’, a name which had subsequently to be 
changed to ‘Angela’!) Every day she accompanies Barbie to the Work- 
shop, travelling in a large Mexican straw bag, from which she can view 
other street car occupants. In the manner of cats, she considers the 
Workshop to be established ior her benefit alone, dominating all rooms 
with her regal presence and occasionally descending to look over the 
artistic productions below. 

Barbara Wells, the Workshop secretary, is a tall, attractive girl, who 
loves hand woven tweeds and soft sweaters. Gentle and competent, she 
is the rare kind of artist who finds as much satisfaction in seeing other 
people paint as in painting herself. Casual, interested, friendly, she takes 
vour money, helps you choose paints, brushes, canvas board, and per- 
haps a paint-box. Then she goes down with vou to the studio to in- 
troduce you to the instructor. 


He (or she) may be one of several well-known Canadian artists — 
John Hall, tall, lean and tweedy ; Edwy Cook, large, kind and calm ; 
Tom Hodgins, young, slight, compact, a bit tense, with a surprising 
crew cut, for the beginners. If you are looking for more advanced 
instruction, there are artists like Cleeve Horne, Dorothy Stevens, York 
Wilson, Aby Bavefsky. And on the advisory committee appear the names 


of Cleeve Horne. William Winter, and R. York Wilson. 


THE PROGRAM 

Art permeates the whole building. A notice board carries announce 
ments of Saturday sketching parties; the summer programs at Banff, 
Madoc, and Doon ; Adrian Dingle’s European art tours. Your enthusiasm 
and confidence rise as these fascinating vistas open. 

You find yourself a stool and easel, settling into a ring around the 
model's stand. A smiling, beautiful Negro girl, in dressing gown and 
slippers, steps up on the stand. She drops her robe ; the instructor ex- 
plains the pose he wants, which she immediately takes up with the ease 
of a dancer. The flood lights are adjusted, the time-clock set, and the 
evening begins. 

You are left alone with a blank, paralyzing expanse of white can- 
vas. The man on one side and the girl on the other set to work imme- 
diately. Just as you reach a point of desperation, a voice beside you 
asks, reassuringly, if vou have done any painting before. Imperceptibly, 
vou find yourself laving a coloured wash of turpentine and oil on the 
intimidating whiteness, which makes it easier to draw with vour brush 
the first faint outline of what, you begin to hope, may be a _ picture. 
At first it is hard to grasp the idea that what you are doing must first 
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of all be yours, ‘mistakes’ and all. Perhaps you remember art lessons in 
school, the rules about perspective, the squares, oblongs, and cones, the 
marks for ‘right’ or ‘wrong’. Strange, that here all that does not seem 
to matter. 

That is, at first. Once you have caught the ‘feel’ of the medium, 
vou discover that learning is necessary. You must know how to mix that 
subtle shade you want — and can't get, on your own. Or in painting a 
portrait, you realize the nose is impossible ! Slowly it dawns that said 
portion of anatomy is a pyramid — and perspective becomes concrete, 
instead of abstract. 

The philosophy of the Workshop is taking the amateur seriously. 
Instruction may be informal, but it is certainly not haphazard. One 
evening may suddenly be devoted to coloured slides instead of painting. 
Perhaps figure painting has been going on for some time. The instructor 
is aware, at just the right moment, that a wider view is necessary. 
Students get a range of portraits or figures from all the various important 
art epochs. What Rembrandt does with light and shadow is entirely 
different from Picasso or Matisse. The impressionist preoccupation with 
light and colour is something that can be tried in one’s own work. Slowly 
there grows a sense of individual style and possibilities, developing out 


of actual experience — not sterile copying. Again, another evening may 


be given up to a discussion of colour. Once the mechanics are under- 
stood, there is a tremendous increase in flexibility, immediately reflected 
in the painting. 


rHE PRODUCTS 

Once a year, the Workshop holds an exhibition, at which each stu- 
dent is represented by at least one canvas. Attendance at opening night 
is by invitation, with press and critics present. The building is crammed 
with people, laughing, chatting, looking, sipping sherry. Everyone enjoys 
it, but especially the students. There is Rosemary's head, for example, 
the girl who started in as a beginner, wearing a hearing aid — and even 
then, cut off from much that went on around her. She had dabbled a 
bit with oils, on her own, before coming to the Workshop. Once there, 
she quickly made a place for herself — and her painting. No matter how 
rough or crude the first attempts, they always had their own originality 
and individual colouring. And now, at the end of the year, Rosemary 
is ‘hung’ along with all the rest. Members of her class are as proud of 
Rosemary as she is of herself ! 

Rosemary's experience is repeated over and over again. Men — as 
well as women — find the Workshop an essential part of their lives. 
There is the prominent judge who would not miss his painting evening 
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for anything under the sun ; and the young New Canadian who found 
there what he had so far missed in a strange country. Commercial artists 
drop in for the ‘sketching from life’ class, to brush up their skills, working 
from the nude model which is hard to come by in most Toronto art 
classes, outside the strictly professional courses. Experienced painters 
and practised amateurs crowd another evening ‘life painting’ class, for 
which there is no instruction. 

The Workshop, then, is a happy blend of people doing what they 
love to do in an atmosphere which encourages them to do just that. 
No instructor ‘hates to teach’ or teaches only as a way of making extra 
money. The administration is independent and small in numbers. No 
more than twelve, or, at the most, twenty students are assigned to an 
instructor. Under these conditions, it is far from easy to maintain the 
Workshop out of student fees. But somehow it is done. For secretary 
and artist-instructors feel that the Workshop is important, a genuine 
contribution to the whole Toronto community, a feeling shared by hun- 
dreds of its ‘students’. 

And so the old, gabled coach house (its essence caught in many a 
student painting) waits quietly during the summer for another influx of 
artists, for Barbie and Angela, for models and instructors, to waken it 

nce more. Long mav it flourish 





ABOLISHING 
CRIME 
COMICS 


Cicely Sampson 


For many vears, the problem created by crime comics has perplexed 


and saddened people in Canada. A great deal has been written on the 


subject, numerous editorials in the newspapers and articles in the maga- 
zines, and gradually a feeling of powerlessness grew. Even the passing 
of a new law relating to crime comics could not overcome this apathetic 
attitude — readers were advised to ignore the law as ‘too long a process’ 
or ‘without teeth’. 

So that now bevond a doubt, the success obtained in the city of 
Montreal by the use of this same law will delight as well as astonish us; 
as the result of three cases in the Montreal Criminal Court against 
distributing companies, crime comics are abolished in Montreal. 

In these three cases (R. v. Montreal Newsdealers Supply Company, 
R. v. American News Company and R. v. Benjamin News Company) 
the companies were found guilty of distributing crime comics and each 
fined $1000 and costs on June 6, 1955, by Judge Armand Cloutier. Before 
giving judgment, he said that he had read the comics offered as ex- 
hibits and wondered how they could be called ‘comics’. “Youth read this 
macabre material wtih avidity’, he stated. ‘Much money is amassed by 
this exploitation of public morbidity and severe sentences up to two 
vears in penitentiary for individuals are provided by law . . . The stories 
depicted in the crime magazines which were submitted in this case 
can be classified as “crime tragedies” rather than “crime comics”. Cer- 
tainly poisoning the hearts and souls of our youth must be stopped and 
a severe warning must be given to those who distribute such stories 
in this city and province.’ 

Crime comics could not have been abolished in Montreal, of course, 
without our law on crime comics, formerly article 207, and now article 
150 of the Revised Criminal Code of Canada which came into force on 
April 1, 1955. This Code governs the ten provinces of Canada, and is a 
body of laws which we have inherited, in the main. from England. 

However, our law on crime comics is a law that we have evolved 
ourselves, and like all laws, it did not spring into being overnight ; it 


had a long gestation period. 


ORIGIN OF OUR LAW ON CRIME COMICS 
During a long period, many people and many organizations of men and 
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women throughout Canada have been aware of the evils resulting from 
crime comics, aware of the deleterious effect of such reading on children, 
and much work was done and effort spent to have crime comics banned 
in Canada. 

But great difficulties faced any legislature trving to draw up a law 
capable of banning crime comics effectually. Such a law would have 
to be one with no loop-holes through which a ‘coach-and-four could be 
driven’. How often have we seen new laws placed on our statute books 
and a dozen ways to evade them quickly contrived! To devise a law 
which could stand up against the opposition of the companies that were 
making fabulous profits from crime comics, and one which could pro- 
vide a sound and practical way of testing whether a book was a crime 
comic or not, this was the problem confronting us, the problem that 
cupied, in particular, the mind of Mr Davie Fulton, lawyer and member 
of the House of Commons in Ottawa for Kamloops, British Columbia. 

On September 28, 1949, he introduced a private bill in the House of 
Commons to add the following paragraph to article 207 of the Canadian 
Criminal Code, thus making anvone guiltv of a criminal offence who 

d) prints, publishes, sells or distributes any magazine, periodical 
or book which exclusively or substantially comprises matter depicting 
pictorially the commission of crimes, real or fictitious, thereby tending 
or likely to induce or influence youthful persons to violate the law or 
to corrupt the morals of such persons.” 

On the second reading of the bill, October 4, Mr Fulton said; 
‘here is a suggested solution. I am not saving it is perfect. It is probably 
far from it . . . How are we to deal with the menace of crime comics ? 
Various methods have been suggested. One is direct censorship bv the 
government and the other is the setting up of some sort of bureau which 
would ban certain publications I sav without hesitation that I am against 
both of these methods . . . We should define the offence as accuratel\ 


as we can and then provide the mechanism whereby the person accused 


of the offence can be brought before our courts 

The bill was left in committee, until the Honourable Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice, might secure the views of the provincial attornevs 
general on the matter, in order to produce a sound law; and on De- 
cember 5, 1949, Mr Garson reported : “The definition of a crime comic 
has been changed from that suggested by the Hon. Member for Kam- 
loops (Mr Fulton) by striking out from his definition the words which 
make it necessary for the Crown to prove that the crime comic upon 
which the prosecution is based tends to corrupt the morals of youth 
and so on. Our advice from the law enforcement officers is that if that 
is included in the definition of crime comics, it will be an almost in- 
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superable barrier for the Crown to surmount, because it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to prove that the specific crime comic upon which 
the prosecution was based would necessarily tend to corrupt the morals 
of youth. The advice that we get from those who have the responsibility 
for enforcing this legislation is that unless this parliament is prepared 
to make an outright prohibition of crime comics, it is not likely that we 
shall be able to enforce this section.’ 

This amendment passed the House of Commons without one dis- 
senting vote (there were four in the Senate) and became law on De- 
cember 10, 1949. On April 1, 1955, a further amendment came into 
force, so that todav our law forbids the sale, distribution, publishing, etc. 
of a crime comic. A crime comic is any book, periodical, etc. which is 
filled wholly or substantially with pictures of the actual crimes themselves 
or of events connected with the crimes, whether the events occur before 


or afterward. The crimes mav be real ones or fictitious. 


rHE LAW IN OPERATION 
But, unfortunately, as so often happens, this salutary law remained little 
used in Canada, while various organizations and individuals still asked 
that ‘something should be done to get rid of crime comics’. 

lo be sure, a few cases were taken. In a Western province, a news 
vendor was fined five dollars and the fine was confirmed in appeal. 
Several other cases were dismissed on various grounds : one magazine 
had, out of some fifty pictures, only three pictures of crimes ; an Ontario 
distributing company was fined $1000 but the case was dismissed in 
appeal on account of duplicity of charges. 

In the end after some six vears, it was Quebec province that led 


the way in utilizing this simple and practical, vet brilliant piece of legis- 


lation, obtaining judgment against the three distributing companies 
mentioned above. Charges had been laid by the Delinquency Prevention 
Bureau of Montreal. 


LEGISLATION NOT ENOUGH 

Yet even our excellent law and these three judgments against large dis- 
tributing companies will avail us nothing in Montreal or in any other 
centre, unless we persist in our intention to abolish crime comics from 
our news stands and homes. 

However, Montreal is fortunate in having Assistant Inspector Ovila 
Pelletier as head of its Bureau for Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 
He is a man well-known for his remarkable work: his concept of the 
role of a police officer is a friend to like — not an ogre to fear. He has 
advised, now that crime comics are abolished in Montreal, that anv such 
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(Kitchener-Waterloo Record) 
Students at the Shakespeare Seminar study model of Elizabethan stage, 
with course leader, Professor Eric Atkinson (seated, right). 


Members of the congregation work on the walls of the South Peel 
Unitarian Church. 





Newfoundlanders investigate their regional library facilities at St George's 





re... 


Display of students’ work, Artists’ Workshop 








magazines found in attics or cellars should be destroyed, and tells any- 
one finding a copy of a crime comic on sale to buy it and send it to his 
Bureau with the name and address of the stand where it was found for 
sale ; whereupon, prompt action will be taken against the wrong-doer. 
Inspector Pelletier prefers to take action, not against the ‘little man’, the 
news dealer, but against the large distributing companies. It is this fact 
that keeps these companies from breaking the law again; they know 
that they will be prosecuted immediately. It must be noted also that 
if a company is prosecuted by indictment, the court may impose a fine 
of any amount it deems just. 

If the picture is bright in Quebec province, it appears to be gloomy 
in the rest of Canada. Why is this ? Mr Fulton, discussing it in the House 
of Commons in 1954 savs: ‘I have said that a good deal of the answer 
may be found in a more vigorous enforcement . . . I cannot understand 
why more prosecutions are not launched. It seems to me that the quan- 
titv of this stuff is so enormous that the task of inspecting the news 
stands and dealing with it would impose an almost impossible duty on 
the already overburdened law enforcement officers.’ However, it cannot 
be that the task is too great for the police. Inspector Pelletier refutes this 
by carrving out the task in an immense metropolis like Montreal — he 
finds it exhilarating work, not a crushing burden. He is anxious now, 
that the rest of Canada join with him in abolishing crime comics by 


using what he calls a ‘perfect’ law. His warm praise shows us how 


closely our provinces are united under federal law. 

In the matter of crime comics, The Montreal Council of Women 
has worked in co-operation with Inspector Pelletier — its Penal Reform 
Committee took as a project attendance at the hearings in these three 
cases, in order to show its interest. In addition, the National Council has 
distributed short summaries of How Montreal Abolished Crime Comics 
to all branches across Canada — representing some 650,000 women. 
May we not feel confident that crime comics will be a thing of the past 
in Canada within the next few vears, and that our law will have served 
its purpose ? Our law may even be adopted in the United States, for the 
Council of Women of the U.S.A. have asked for a report on our law, 
its origin and operation ; unfortunately, they may meet a conflict between 
their federal and state governments, in the field of jurisdiction. 

Once more, let us listen to Mr Fulton speaking in 1954 (Hansard, 
page 3584): ‘I suppose that no legislation of itself ever will do the job. 
There has to be in the public mind an insistence upon enforcement as 
well as an awareness of the problem.’ 

Mrs Sampson is an advocate and barrister in Montreal ; has worked in the 
field of penal reform ; and is active in the Montreal Council of Women. 
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“WE BUILT 
OUR OWN 
CHURCH” 


Clare Robinson 


An unusual development has occurred recently in the religious com- 
munity of Metropolitan Toronto. From a parent church downtown have 
sprouted two small congregations. each of which has grown rapidly to 
church status in three vears. One of these congregations has erected a 
church building with volunteer labour. This is a noteworthy feat in anv 


frontier community todav and particularl so in an urban one. 


NE) WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 

While the parent church had a history of over one hundred vears’ service, 
it had never enlarged bevond itself. In 1943, a communityv-minded 
minister, Rev. William P. Jenkins, came as pastor. Within seven vears 
the congregation had increased several times in size and moved to a 
new, modern building two miles awav in the functional centre of the 
citv. The original classrooms of its religious school have been outgrown 
twice bv its children and an additional six rooms are needed to accom- 
modate the present enrolment of over 300 children. 

In 1953, a Director of Extension Service, Mrs Avis McCurdy, was 
appointed by the Board of the Central Church. She arranged several meet- 
ings in the west suburbs (from Islington to Port Credit) and in the east 
suburbs (from Birchcliff to Don Mills). From these meetings grew loose 
committees which undertook to survey the resources and needs of their 
respective neighbourhoods. In the suburbs where young families with 
children are predominant, the most frequently stated need was for 
Sundav School instruction. 

About this point some soc iological differences in the two suburban 
groups became apparent. (Whether these differences were fortuitous, 
geographical or ideological is not known by this writer). Nevertheless, 


in manv respects the western group became a more discrete entity, 


emancipated from the parent church and organized more rapidly than 


the eastern counterpart. 

Some of these differences are noteworthy. On the west side was a 
natural geographical barrier, the Humber River, demarcating the city 
proper from the adjoining Etobicoke Township. Indeed, many persons 
speak of living either ‘east of the Humber’, or ‘west of the Humber’. 
By contrast, there is no sharp dividing line for the residents of eastern 
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Toronto, for the boundary line of the city and of several adjacent town- 


ships is a street only. Here persons and families do not have the same 


feeling of belonging to a distinct community. 

Another important feature was the relatively greater reliance on the 
minister of the central church by the eastern group. This was expressed 
chiefly in his being asked to speak regularly at the Sunday evening 
service of the ‘east-enders’. By this time, the ‘west-enders’ had set up 
committees to arrange for speakers and for Sunday morning services, 
while their children were attending Sundav School. 


HE SUBURBAN PATTERN 

The majority of families in each group was voung, with children in the 
pre-school and school-age group. Indeed, the number of persons in the 
congregation under fifteen was approximately equal to those over. This 
placed a high priority on developing a Sunday School program. Teachers 
had to be recruited and trained from interested fathers and mothers. 
Although it was usually possible to rent a neighbourhood school for a 
meeting place for the adult service, sometimes a Sunday School class 
had to meet in a member's home near-by. 

After six months of ‘do it vourself Sunday services, the ‘west-end’ 
fellowship decided to seek the service of a minister on a part-time basis. 
At this point, fortunately, the east-end congregation was able to col- 
laborate in calling a minister. As a result, a voung, dvnamic minister, Rev. 
Don Stout, accepted the call to serve the two suburban congregations. 
Under his leadership, further developments occurred. 

In the autumn of 1955, quite unexpectedly, the congregation drew 
nation-wide attention following a sermon entitled The Family Faces 
Death. As a step towards funeral reform, some members found time to 
organize the Toronto Memorial Societv. The Societv was discussed in 
newspaper accounts, editorials and on radio broadcasts, and attracted 
new members to the church. 


CRISIS—SPACE NEEDED 
By the end of the second vear, the public school was becoming too small 
for a meeting place. Could a larger community hall be found and rented ? 
Or could a church be built ? If the latter, how much would it cost ? 
Could a suitable site be found in suburbs already becoming over- 
crowded ? Would the members get behind such a project ? The last 
question was crucial. 

After much searching, a suitable three-acre site was found at the 
intersection of two provincial highways. But the price was $30,000 — 
virtually out of this world! Somehow a down pavment was made, and 
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the board members and others arranged a $15,000 drawing account 
with a Toronto bank by providing personal securities for a loan. A 
building fund campaign raised $8,000, which was to be used for pur- 
chasing building materials. 

A building committee of engineers, designers, and ‘do-it-yourself’ 
proponents went into a huddle. They designed a two-storey building to 
contain six classrooms, office, kitchen, furnace room, w ashrooms, and an 
auditorium to seat 200 persons. Due to lack of finances, a building con- 
tractor could not be afforded. If it were to be built at all, it would have 
to be erected by volunteer labour. 


When the west-end fellowship became committed to building a 


church, the need for a full-time minister was apparent. The part-time 
minister was asked to serve full-time. Meanwhile, the east-end fellow- 
ship invited Rev. Jay Chidsey, a stimulating recent graduate in theology, 
to serve as their minister on a full-time basis. 

One bright, windy day eighteen months ago, several members 
gathered to survey the church site in an old apple orchard, where patches 
of snow still resisted the March sun. The transit was entrusted to the 
oldest member of the congregation, a registered land survevor, then 
retired at eighty ; but still active. A few trees had to be removed before 
the foundations could be surveyed and laid in the sandy soil. 

The building committee had decided that the largest building that 
could be financed would be sixty-six feet by thirty-six feet, with two 
Hoors, of concrete block construction. The cost of materials was esti- 
mated at $16,000, which assumed that most of the construction would 
be done by the members. If a contract had been granted by tender, 
it is possible that the real cost would be twice this amount, assuming that 
the cost of labour and material is about equal in today’s market. The 
only skilled labour required so far has been for laying the concrete 
floor, constructing the asphalt and gravel roof, and bulldozing and grading 
an area for parking cars. 

Almost fiftv couples and a miscellaneous number of children, con- 
tributed labour at various stages of the building. Most of these persons 
were members of the congregation, but some came from near-by con- 
gregations within a radius of thirty miles. A few persons without church 
affiliation came to watch, then to build, and later to join. However, the 
bulk of construction was done by a group of fifteen or twenty persons 
who could be found on the job almost every week-end and _ several 
nights a week during the summer months. These persons were dedicated 
but inexperienced artisans, when the building began. They were under 
the direction of Keith Craig, a young mechanical engineer, who had 
drawn up the plans and advised in the purchase of materials. 
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PROGRESS TO DATE 

By June, the construction had progressed to ground level. Mid-July saw 
the second storev beginning to rise. It was mid-August before steel roof 
girders were in place. As the opening Sunday approached, work con- 
tinued after dark under lights. The roof was still incomplete when the 
first meeting was held, and on the floor lav puddles of water from a 
heavy rainstorm the night before. 

By opening Sunday, the ‘work gang’ had : 


(1) removed trees, sheds, and other obstacles from the site ; 

2) dug about 200 feet of trench ; 

3) laid over 3,000 cement blocks weighing fifty-six pounds each ; 
4 

+4 


) poured two tons of mortar and five more tons of concrete ; 
installed 120 floor joists, sixty sheets of four by eight plywood, 

140 roof joists and 1,800 square feet of roofing ; 

(6) made picture windows and painted all frames ; 
7) and had begun to renovate a house situated on the same prop- 
erty for the minister and his family. 

The building continued into the autumn of 1956. On the third 
anniversary of the South Peel Unitarian Fellowship, the Sunday School 
had outgrown the uncompleted building and the church had outgrown 
the designation, South Peel, for it served families in at least three coun- 
ties between Toronto and Hamilton. 

At present, considerable work remains to be done on the interior 
(insulation, sheathing and painting), as well as landscaping. The ex- 
terior has been stuccoed, painted white, with doors done in terra cotta 
red. A red barn with a solid stone foundation that stood on the property 
is being renovated and insulated for, and partly by, a junior high — 
Three Sunday School classes are being accommodated temporarily i 
an adjacent school. 

If the registration at the school of religion continues to grow, it 
may be necessary for the present building to be used for classes only. 
Then a second new building containing a large auditorium could be 
built for the adult members of the congregation. 

It is somewhat surprising that, although the members agree in 
supporting the above program, they have not decided permanently on 
what name they will be known by. Many who have come from an or- 
thodox background prefer the name ‘church’; others vote for the less 
clerical term ‘fellowship’, or even ‘society’. It has been suggested that 
a series of group discussions would enable this self- -concept to emerge 
more clearly. 

Something exciting is happening in South Peel! (please see p. 88). 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
RAISES ITS 
OWN LEADERS 


Floyd Griesbach 


Several vears ago, I spent a few davs at a conference in St John’s, where 
[ gathered the vague impression that the outports were rather bleak and 
barren spots, inhabited by peculiar people who could neither read nor 
wiite. The first 4 H Club Leader Conferences in Newfoundland gave me 
a few surprises. In the first place, I arrived at St George’s on the west 
coast, where I was to pick up my reservations at the “White House’ — 
which turned out to be grav! (It was Miss White who managed the 
hotel). 


WEST COAST CHALLENGE 


The Conference, | was informed, would start at one thirty, ‘if the train 


was on time’. (One soon learns that such events depend on the railway 
schedule.) The train did arrive on the dot; and soon everyone was 
billeted and assembled in the Court House. Introductions were the first 
item on the program, a big test. Jean Steckle, the Adult Education 
Worker from the provincial government, called the meeting to order 
and each person was given a few minutes to chat with the person on his 
right. Starting with Miss Steckle, the introductions continued around the 
big circle of almost thirty people. Each one gave an excellent introduc- 
tion, although for some it was their first public speech. 

After the arrival of local officials (as in other parts of Canada, it 
seems customary for them to arrive late and leave early!) presentations, 
discussions, and demonstrations followed in rapid succession. The dis- 
cussion groups provided another surprise — the quantity of ideas and the 
quality of the reports equalled or bettered those of conferences I have 
attended in other provinces. And, by the way, the participants could all 
read and write ! 

4 H Club leadership was not the only concern of the Conference. 
Some time was devoted to the community as a whole and the individual 
services that it provided. For one session the group visited the regional 
library, looked over the books available, and talked with the librarian. 
Serious study was tempered with recreation, with time allotted each dav 
for singing and games. Although some of the games were new, it was 
not long before everyone was enjoying them to the full. 

The closing banquet was the highlight of the Conference. The 
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Bishop had made a special trip from St John’s for the occasion ; the 
Minister of Mines and Resources was expected ; and the townspeople 
were busv collecting equipment and preparing special dishes. So great 
was the excitement that the lady preparing the place-cards arrived with 
them after the banquet was over — she had become so completely ab- 
sorbed that time was forgotten! After the speeches, there was dancing, 
punctuated by a brief varietv program planned bv a committee of Con- 
ference members. 

Three ladies, walking down the road after the Conference, were 
discussing the event. Said one, “Wouldn't it be grand if we could have 
more of this tvpe of thing, just for people ?) That remark summed up 
the feelings of those who attended. 


THE EAS 1 COAS$S1 RESPON SI! 
At Clareville, on the east coast, where the Adult Education staff moved 
on to start a second conference, a different spirit was soon evident. Here 
more people belonged to organizations and had had some experience in 
running them. The ages of the participants varied more widely and there 
were verv few men present. This time the train was an hour late! The 
Conference almost got off on the wrong foot, as the first person to in- 
troduce herself happened to be the voungest person present. A loud 
quip from an official in the audience underlined that voungsters shouldn't 
be attending such events. The girl faltered briefly until the Chairman, 
Norman Brav of the Adult Education Division, rescued the situation ! 
\gain, evervone measured up verv well to public speaking. 

The program content was much the same as that at St George's, 
except that there was one dav less in which to present it. At both con- 


ferences some sessions hit a snag when a few of the special speakers 


arrived unprepared or found excuses for not carrying out theit 
responsibilities. 


This time the banquet was held in the local hotel, which created 
a more commercial atmosphere, with evervone crowded into accommo- 
dation scaled to a gathering about two-thirds the size. Following the 
dinner, the usual speeches and dancing began. At this point, a com- 
munity problem emerged verv clearly, one which appears far too often 
across Canada. Those who had attended the entire Conference felt ver, 
much at ease, an attitude reflected in their whole-hearted participation 
in the dancing and games. Then the local officials who had attended 
only the banquet finally came to the party. Soon the fun began to drag. 
Thev had no idea how to join in the games, an inability heightened by 
a considerable priming of their collective courage during the interval! 
But the club leaders quicklv found wavs to cope with the situation and 
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the party picked up again. It was almost funny to watch one senior 
official staggering through the Virginia Reel, with the ladies in the line 
quietly but firmly using each shoulder in turn to place “a in the centre 
at the appropriate moment to be turned by his partner ! 

The party carried over until bed-time, spilling out into the hall. 
Many beautiful voices blended in harmony. Newfoundland songs, as 
well as the usual songs for such occasions, filled the air. Who was at 
the piano leading the group ? The little girl whom one official had said 
earlier shouldn't be there ! 

The warm thoughts and enthusiasm generated by these conferences 
staved with me long after I returned home. Those who attended were 
fine people with much ability. And many exciting things had come out 
of the meetings — several people spoke in public for the first time ; the 
first 4 H Fish Club in North America was established. But, most im- 
portant of all, Newfoundlanders had accepted the challenge of de- 
veloping leadership for their communities. 


Mr Griesbach is National Secretary, Farm Radio Forum. 


Dr Robinson, a psychiatrist with the Toronto Public Health Department, 
was the first chairman of the South Peel Unitarian Fellowship. 








HELPING COMMUNITIES 
TO HELP 
THEMSELVES 


Art Knowles 


ORGANIZATION 

The New York State Citizens’ Council is a private, non-partisan, non- 
profit organization set up in 1943 for the purpose of helping to build 
better communities. The N y s c c, while not stating a formula applicable 
to all communities, suggests that ‘the difference between communities 
going ahead and those slipping back lies in the belief of people that 
they can command their local destiny’. And it has worked towards this 
goal by suggesting the importance of community analysis or stock-taking, 
of planning based on facts and leading to action, and for improved 
communications. As a means to these ends, the N ¥ s c Cc recommends 
the formation of local citizens’ councils representing the whole community 
and serving the interests of the whole community. 

Its members are interested individuals, institutions, corporations, 
citizens’ councils or related organizations, and other organized community 
groups sharing N Y s C C objectives. It operates under an elected board 
of directors. Currently, the President is Mr Stuart W. Cooper, General 
Traffic Manager, New York Telephone Co., Albany N.Y., with a small 
professional staff. Executive Director is H. Curtis Mial, a long time 
student of the relatively new profession of Community Development, a 
graduate of Princeton University, and a fellow at the Graduate School 
of Sociology of the University of Syracuse. Mr Mial is aided by Mrs Mial, 
a professional in adult education, and for some years Director of the 
Annual Institute. Also on the staff as a volunteer research associate is 
Dr Leslie Koempel, Professor of Sociology at Vassar. 


PHILOSOPHY 
To promote the vitalization of local communities, the approach of the 
State Citizens’ Council has a close philosophical link with the ideas of 
Brownell and Poston, while also accepting basic group dynamic theory. 
For these reasons, the program of Nyscc has emphasized such prac- 
tices as: small discussion groups ; discussion of case studies and real 
problems ; active participation by the people ; high morale and good 
group feeling ; demonstration and practice of technique ; informality ; 
and freedom from domination by “big names’. 

Baker Brownell once stated that the chief discovery he made in the 
Montana Study was the intelligence and capacity of ordinary people 
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to solve their own problems themselves. This, on the basis of the reports 
and case studies presented recently at the Twelfth Annual Institute is 
also the greatest contribution of the N ys c « 

In the communities where citizens councils have been formed, there 
are many examples of local self studv, the building of motivation, and 


eventual action 


rHE COUNCIL IN ACTION 
Successful actions by citizens’ councils are reported throughout New 
York State, but the storv of the Council in Jamestown is of particular 


interest. Founded in early 1951, the Jamestown Area Community Council 


has initiated study and action related to many aspects of life in James- 


town — in such important areas as education, housing, religion, equalits 
of opportunity, recreation, cultural opportunities, health and welfare 
Two immediate results of a community-wide self-survey were a school 
immunization program and the drafting of a new sanitar\ code for the 
citv. More than 400 citizen volunteers spent 6000 hours securing ques- 
tionnaires from 1500 families and business firms that participated. For 
several vears the community had turned down an essential school build- 
ing improvement program. As a result of a community ‘workshop’, a 
referendum was arranged and a full program of construction was begun. 
In housing, the housing committee studied the federal laws covering 
low rental projects seeking possible solutions for eliminating substandard 
housing. Its reports are being used in planning projected community 
action. 

Many other citizens’ councils, in such diverse communities as 
Clarence (near Buffalo), Morningside Heights, Lvons Falls, Utica, 
Pleasantville, (and many others) are at work. 

The Twelfth Annual Institute of Community Leadership, held at 
Hobart College, Geneva N.Y., was attended by more than 300 regis- 
trants from ninety communities in New York State. The program con- 
sisted of three aspects : work groups, skill groups, and special features. 
Work groups considered special approaches to better communities undet 
such headings as Industry-Community Partnership, Community Health, 
Community Planning, Good Use of Leisure Time. In each of these groups, 
a panel led off the discussion. In most of these groups the panel outlined 
a case study of one community's handling of a problem, whether suc- 
cessful or not. 

Since this was a presidential election vear in the U.S.A., one would 
expect some program of a political-education nature at an institute such 
as this. One of the most interesting special features consisted of a brief 
but pithy address by Mavor Robert F. Wagner of New York City, fol- 
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lowed by a panel and general discussion, participated heatedly in by 
Wagner and a Senator from up-state New York. 


rECHNIQUES 

The skill group sessions gave opportunities for discussion of the various 
skills needed to achieve effective community action : Discussion Methods ; 
Use of Mass Media ; Community Organization ; Community Self-Study ; 
and Political Awareness. 

Genuine understanding and concern was evident in these skill 
groups for the importance of the process within the group, seeing this as 
having an important effect on the quality of work and productivity of 
the group. It was refreshing to participate in a group situation where 
general acceptance of this dynamic interrelationship was so apparent. 
With what might be called typical American fervour, some delegates 
appeared to have ‘gone overboard’ in their local practices for such 
concepts as the community power structure phenomenon, seeing this 
or other limited insights into social structure) as ‘The Answer’. From 
this conservative (and Canadian) vantage point, this readiness to use 
new group information in ow practice Ss 1s not an unmitigated evil. how- 
ever ; we might do well to emulate our Yankee brethren in this regard 


least 


In another respect, Canadians might well examine seriously the 
community or citizens’ council approach to the ‘whole’ community, and 
to the need for vitalizing the role of the individual citizen in today’s 
community. Svmptoms of community malaise are widespread feelings 
of anonymity and social impotence, expressed, for example, by a failure 
to vote in civic elections. The growing problems that elected civic 
leaders are faced with increased demands and needs for services in 
education, health, recreation, physical planning, etc., can best be sur- 
mounted by a program of study and action by informed, participating 
citizens. Creating an informed public ready to participate in solving 
their own community problems is an important function demanding the 
attention of everyone involved in adult education. 

The experience of communitv councils of New York State can 
provide useful insights for Canadians interested in the development of 


their own community services, applicable in such groups as recreation 
committees, discussion and study groups, film councils, and other func- 


tional bodies. At the same time, attention must be given to the ‘whole’ 
community. 


Mr Knowles is Assistant Ontario Regional Supervisor, National Film 
Board, Toronto. 
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TELEVISION 


TV TIMING 

Stephen Leacock once observed that it is impossible to read any news- 
paper but your own. You can’t find anything in it. The same observation 
might be made of television across Canada ; that is that you are never 
comfortable in any city or region but your own. The speed with which 
tv becomes habitual is old stuff by now, but what has not been so 
apparent is the degree to which one becomes habituated to a certain 
order of programs. Sunday in Vancouver is Odyssey (c Bs), Air Power, 
Lassie — if you can bear it, — Perspective, Father Knows Best, Ed Sulli- 
van, Showtime, and Television Theatre (ali cp c) — and a late movie if 
you haven't gone compestety | blind by then. In Winnipeg, Toronto, and 
other centres the order varies, on other days as well as Sunday, just 
sufficiently to make one uncomfortable and a little nostalgic. There is 
something awfully right about the order in wale our own programs 
come, and Sunday isn’t Sunday in another place! Indeed, not only can 
you tell what city you are in from the order of the programs, but in any 
one place you can determine the day of the week. 

The point of all this is that the schedule of programs is significant, 
and the general tone or format that they give to a day or an evening 
is not to be overlooked. Another way of saying this is that one does tend 
to watch for periods of time, each period containing more than one pro- 
gram, and the general possibilities of the period determine your watching 
to a much greater extent than any single program. In the calculations of 
Madison Avenue, with respect to exactly where to place any one program, 
the sequence into which it fits is almost as important as the exact time 
at which it is broadcast. Obviously, a big-time comedy show cannot be 
preceded by a ‘dog’ of a serious discussion, since the bulk of the audience 
may have been forced into the herculean effort needed to switch to 
another channel, and will not lightly switch back. 

While we may not be quite so subject to this kind of long range 
thinking, the habits exist to the same extent, and it is to be hoped may 
soon be turned to positive advantage. There would be considerable 
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advantage to a two to three hour program sequence related in something 
of the manner of c Bc Radio’s Wednesday night. The two or three long 
epics that we get th the American networks each year indicate that 
the audience will remain for that length of time, provided a modicum 
of good sense goes into the programming. And it would be exciting to 
have the same talent and imagination that is now going into weekly 
series turned to the exploitation of a longer development in a single 
intense period of time. It might allow greater experimentation on the 
grand scale, and it would at least free us from the contractual arrange- 
ments which sometimes doom us to a flop repeated for thirteen weeks. 
Wednesday night on radio was developed before tv took the major 
commercial burden from its shoulders, and there seems no reason for 
repeating all of the developmental periods of radio before we can get 
to the same possibilities in television. Perhaps if the Fowler recommenda- 
tion for more channels in the large centres is accepted, c Bc will have 
more time for development of this sort, but on the other hand perhaps 
we ought not to have to wait that long. 


ALAN THOMAS 


CORRECTION 


From Walter Herbert's office comes a polite note pointing out that Dr 
J. E. Robbins is Editor of The Encyclopedia Canadiana, not Encyclopedia 
of Canada, as erroneously reported on page 46 of the September-October 
issue. We confess we copied the mistake from another document — always 
an editorial hazard ! All concerned, please note. 


ADDITION TO NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS COMMITTEE 


The September-October issue carried a news note (p. 46) about the new 
fellowships in adult education. An addition to the committee names listed 
is that of Father Noel Mailloux, Centre de Recherches en Relations 
Humaines, 2765 Céte St-Catherine Road, Montreal 26. 





rALES OF KITIMAT; a Selection of Legends, Folk Stories and 
Customs of the Haisla People. Gordon Robinson. Kitimat, B.C.: Northern 
Sentinel Press, 1956. pp. 46. 75c. Copies may be obtained by sending a 
money order payable to the ‘Kitamaat Village Church Organ Fund’, 
Box 953, Main Post Office, Kitimaat, B.C. 


This little pamphlet, attractively illustrated with native designs by 
Vincent Haddelsev, is the work of a Canadian West-Coast Indian. His 
people, the Haisla, a branch of the Kwakiutl Nation, are now directh\ 


involved in the industrialization inaugurated by the Aluminum Company 
of Canada Limited in the new citv of Kitimaat, across the bay. 


Mr Robinson represents the excellent adaptation to new social pat- 


terns now being made by Canadian Indians. 

Stanley Rough’s introduction states : “After completing public school 
at Kitamaat. he attended the Coqualeetza Residential School at Sardis, 
B.C. He secured his teaching diploma at the Provincial Normal School 
in Vancouver and returned to Kitamaat where he taught for five vears. 

‘In 1949 he became Assistant Superintendent of the Kwakiutl Indian 
Agency stationed at Alert Bay but returned to Kitamaat in 1950 to work 
for the Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, where he is now em- 
ploved in the Personnel Department. 

‘Gordon Robertson served as Chief Councillor of Kitamaat Village 
from 1950-54. He is active in Community Affairs and has written a 
number of articles on the ancient customs of his people which have 
appeared in the Kitamaat Northern Sentinel. The following legends and 
stories have been handed down for generations and are recorded here 
for the first time.’ 

This collection, because of its author and because of its subject 
matter, is a valuable addition to ‘Canadiana’. 


E. W. L. 
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ARCHITECTURE FOR ADULT EDUCATION: a Graphic 
Guide for Those Who are Planning Physical Facilities for Adult Educa- 
tion. Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. Commission on Archi- 
tecture. Chicago: the Association, 743 North Wabash Avenue, 1956. 
pp. 74. $2. 


The first reaction to this pamphlet must be one of admiration. Who could 
be so bold as to translate that protean movement, adult education, into 
fixed and final steel, stone, glass and brick? The ar «A has dared. 

‘We address this book to all those, technicians and laymen, who are 
planning architecture in which this many-sided activity we call adult 
education may effectively be carried on: members of public building 
committees, ministers, educators, librarians, directors of cultural, health 
and recreational programs, architects, civic-minded individuals in general. 

‘. . . We have been at some pains to show small and unpretentious 
projects, as well as those on a more ambitious scale. Great cities have 
alwavs provided the means for mature cultural development ; towns and 
rural areas not so often. It is our hope that the rather impressive in- 
stances we illustrate of “hinterland” enterprise will spark emulation. As 
to buildings remodeled for adult education, we have examined many 
but find that the vast majority retain a certain disqualifying second-hand 
character, not surprising in those prepared for an activity of such rapid 
acceleration and insistence. A few of the happier of these rehabilitations 
we have included.’ 

Indispensable for the fortunate few who are contemplating a new 
building ; but it’s fun to have a wistful look anyway ! 


rICS ON AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION IN 
CANAD A Ottawa: Crawley Films Limited, 1956. pp. 5; mimeo- 


graphed. 
I 


A handy statistical survev of audio-visual education, most of it ‘reprinted 
with thanks from a bulletin on audio-visual education put out by the 


Canadian Education Association. Their information was obtained from 


the Directors of Audio-Visual Education in nine Canadian provinces. 

‘To it we (Crawley Films) have added figures obtained from Que- 
bee, which are difficult to compare as the Quebec Line-Photographic 
Service makes all film purchases for government departments, including 
the Department of Education. 


‘While all figures cannot be reconciled, certain national results can 
be obtained which will be of striking interest to film sponsors.’ 
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CITIZENSHIP OF THE FREE WORLD; 4@ Plea for 
Organic Union. (The Josiah Wood Lectures, 1956). Robert Boothby. 
Sackville, N.B.: Mount Allison University, 1956. pp. 70 


‘These lectures constitute a reasoned argument for Western Union as the 
logical response to the growth of Communism ; confederation rather than 
federation offers by far the best hope’. 

Sir Robert continues : 

The framework already exists in the shape of the British Common- 
wealth, the Council of Europe, and the Atlantic Alliance. Not only do 
they differ from one another in character, tradition and outlook ; they 
are all three changing, and will continue to change. That is why it is 
so necessary that any wider system of which they may form part should 
be flexible rather than rigid in character .. . Our policy must be... one 
of long-term, patient but firm and vigilant containment of expansive 
Communist tendencies. 

‘The impending collapse of the capitalist world is the basis of Com- 
munist faith and action. To this end they are everywhere exploiting the 
reactionary and atavistic doctrine of nationalism — that revolt against the 
demands of the modern world, and of life itself, which has now become 
an intrinsic part of the Communist dialectic. 

‘We have first of all to demonstrate, by action rather than words, 
that this collapse is not going to take place . . . 

‘When this happens it is permissible to hope that an era of genuinely 
peaceful co-existence will begin ; and that the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, which is at present little more than a useful — and indeed essential 
— point of contact between two worlds in confiict, will at last become an 
effective instrument of collective security and world economic expansion.’ 

E. W. L. 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK. Francis Hankin. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956. pp. 74. $1. 


To those who followed with interest the article by Dr Corbett on edu- 
cation for public affairs in the December issue, this pamphlet will be 
welcome. For, as his article demonstrated, there are many more groups 
than the casual observer would imagine concerned with a study of cur- 
rent economic and political problems. Mr Hankin’s concise outline would 
be a good introduction to the whole subject on a comprehensive, under- 
standable level. He defines ‘the art of politics’ which safeguards the 
fundamental rights and freedoms ; capital, labour, and the state ; public 
welfare ; the menace of war ; the science of economics ; land, capital, 
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labour ; money prices, taxes ; foreign trade ; ownership, management, 
regulation ; dictatorship and democracy. 
Although the pamphlet has been purposely whittled down and sim- 
plified, a short bibliography would have added greatly to its usefulness. 
E. W. L. 


CANADAS AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICES; 
a Field of Provincial Activity with Federal Participation. Ottawa : Queen's 
Printer, 1956. pp. viii, 91. 


As its Foreword states, this publication was prepared to answer requests 
‘received by both federal and provincial authorities for information on 
Canada’s organization and activities in the field of agricultural extension 
— possibly partly as a result of her participation in the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance program, the Colombo Plan, and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Technical Information Service of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 

*,..In the pages that follow, each provincial department of agri- 
culture presents a brief outline of its organization and activities in the 
extension field, while a section of federal officials indicates some of the 
fields in which units of the Canada Department of Agriculture co-operate 
with provincial workers or supplement provincial programs. 

‘A general introduction endeavours to explain the division of re- 
sponsibilities between provincial and federal departments of agriculture 
and the machinery that has been set up to ensure that wasteful over- 
lapping shall not occur.’ 


Ec. W. L. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK AMONG RURAL WOMEN: 
Report of a National Seminar. Delhi, India: Indian Adult Education 
Association, 1957. pp. 28. Re. 1/- 


This seminar was held to discuss a problem as far-reaching and difficult 


i 
as Indian illiteracy. 


‘Rural women and their welfare poses before our planners serious 
and stubborn problems. The participation of rural women in the various 
development schemes initiated by the Government is negligible. Qualified 
and trained workers, willing to acclimatize themselves to rural conditions 
and live in villages, are few compared to the needs of the nation. There 
are a number of agencies both official and non-official with programs of 
their own but there is a feeling that unity of purpose — and effort — and 
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proper co-ordination among them would enhance the impact of their 
work. It is generally felt that, although improvement in income would 
follow development schemes, unless there is a comprehensive plan of 
work among rural women specifically directed towards their problems 
and needs. there would be little tangible evidence of progress towards 
the realization of broader objectives of the development programs. To 
help the clarification of these issues, the Indian Adult Education Asso- 
ciation and the Bharatuja Grameen Mahila Sangh took the initiative and 
convened a seminar on development work among rural women from the 
second to the ninth September, 1956. It was held at the Alipur village 
eleven miles from Delhi. Sixty delegates from all over the country, 
representing forty non-official and official agencies, participated in the 
Seminar, 

‘This Seminar was the first of its kind. Its subject matter had not 
been discussed in any great detail earlier; nor had so many women 
workers representing so many voluntary and governmental agencies in 
this field come together to exchange their experiences 

‘Fundamental issues discussed at the Seminar were: 

1. Formulation of objectives and programs 

Definition of appropriate methods and suitable techniques ot 
work among rural women ; 

3. Recruitment and training of personnel ; 

1. Organisational needs of a comprehensive scheme and the pos- 

sible sources of finances for the implementation of the schemes.’ 

Since the overwhelming majority of India’s population lives in the 


rural areas, this is a document of great significance 


A SURVEY OF READING MATERIAL FOR NEO- 
LITERATES IN INDIA. Mushtag Ahmed. Delhi, India: Indian 
Adult Education Association, 1957. pp. 120. Rs. 2 8. 


To us, in the West, the problem of illiteracy faced by Eastern countries, 
India for example, seems staggering bevond belief. This u x Es c 0 spon- 
sored study is not discouraging, however. Quite the reverse. It provides 
indisputable evidence that India is tackling illiteracy intelligently, scien- 
tifically, and above all, sympathetically. The author of this text has made 
an exhaustive study of the current situation : 

‘In order to get first-hand information, I made a tour of all the 
States of India, which are doing any appreciable work in this field. | 
tried to contact in every State the main agencies, official and non-official, 
producing and using the material and discussed the problem relating to 
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the production and use of such material with 
Organizers of literacy campaigns 
Heads of Production Units 
Supervisors of Social Education Centres 
Librarians 
New literate adults, both rural and urban, on whom the material 
was tried out. 


As pointed out in the introduction by Prem Kirpal, Director, Depart- 
ment of Cultural Activities, u N E s c 0, the literacy program is ‘retarded 


by the lack of sufficiently attractive and useful reading material for wide 
distribution at moderate cost. Consequently many literates relapse into 
illiteracy soon after leaving the primary schools and literacy classes. 
Moreover among ancient communities like many peoples of South and 
South East Asia there is a danger of the falling of standards of popular 
culture, based on oral tradition and old values, unless the new habit of 
reading is fed and nurtured, by reading materials of sufficiently high 
quality.’ 

This report documents the progress made in meeting these 
requirements. 


HANDBOOK OF MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR THE 
ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE (AFP 51). George 
Merten. Ottawa : Air Force Headquarters, 1957. pp. 63, iv. 


This carefully arranged and well annotated series of twenty-two ‘pro- 
grams carries music from its earliest developments to the present. Par- 
ticularly valuable is the list of recordings for use with each program. 
With the appearance of high-fidelity equipment and the enormous out- 
put of records in its wake, some selection is absolutely necessary for the 
beginner in music appreciation. And this is a good one. 





HARRY LOW 


With slow deliberate suddenness, death took a leader from the Adult 
Education movement in Canada. Harry Low was stricken with an in- 
curable disease and after a patient but painful illness passed away on 
July 19th. His dynamic and vigorous personality will be remembered 
by those who met to launch the CA AE many years ago, and by those 
who have directed it in later years. He gave his life to education and 
especially to those agencies and forces that were organized to develop 
fullness of character and enlightenment in adults. 

Harry Low brought from Scotland in 1935 a substantial Scottish 
education, an affable inanner, a zeal for education, and an adaptability 
that made him a good Canadian. Although he returned to Scotland for 
a teaching tour at Glasgow University in 1946, Canadiaas had adopted 
him and he returned to Canada. His several careers, as Superintendent 
of Education in Manitoba, as Director of Education in the Roval Cana- 
dian Air Force during the war, as Adviser to the Deputy Minister of 
Northern Affairs and latterly as Director of the Bureau of Current Affairs 
in the Department of National Defence were his expressions of a deep 
interest in people and a profound desire to help people to live more 
abundantly. 

His congenial presence at conferences, and his wise counsel in 
public meetings will be missed. When his illness was revealed, he had 
accepted the Presidency of the Ottawa Theatre Group to establish a 
theatre there. His support for any movement was an indication of its 
significance. This support was generous and wide-spread. It brought him 
into official relationship with education, welfare, recreation, the arts, 
and the agencies that are concerned with man’s relationship to man, and 
man’s higher self. 

Harry Low moved with confidence and authority among those who 
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led and those who followed in Government, in business, and in the daily 
walks of life. To him, leading and following were not fortunate or un- 
fortunate circumstances, but they were roles in life that were continuous, 
changing and complementary. So his philosophy of life was to live life 
proudly, courageously, good- humouredly, broadly, and effectively re- 
gardless of position or status. 

His wife, who has identified herself with many of his interests, his 
two sons and a daughter survive. They live at 15 Arundel Avenue in 
Ottawa. 

Adult Education has lost one of its earliest sponsors and strongest 
supporters with the death of Harry Low. There is no recognized hall of 
fame where pictures of the celebrated leaders of the movement can be 
placed, but in the minds of many of us these halls exist and Harry Low 
has an established place. 


ORVILL Be AULT 


ABOUT PEOPLE 

® To the CAAeE has come a world citizen, Miss Muriel Jacobson, as 
Executive Secretary of the Joint Planning Commission. Miss Jacobson’s 
career has shuttled from the national to the international level — her 
immediate past experience was with the United Nations in New York, 
where she was Head, Division of Voluntary International Assistance, New 
York Unit, UNESCO. 

A graduate in Political Economy and History of McMaster Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, Ontario, and of Columbia University, New York, Miss 
Jacobson has held important posts with the World Universitv Service, 
National Board of the y wc a of the U.S.A., and the Religious Education 
Council of Canada. Her travels in Europe and the Near East have given 
her a unique background for the work of the 3 p c in Canada, co-ordinat- 
ing as it does the efforts of various regions, separated by distance and 
local interests. The CA Ae is proud that she has left the international 
level for the national ! 
© Dr J. Roby Kidd, Director of the ca ax, departed for a ‘sabbatical 
leave’ in Jamaica at the end of September. His headquarters is the 
University of the British West Indies in Kingston. Lest anyone infer that 
the ca AE director will be ‘beachcombing’ during his stay, his intentions 
are to complete a book and to act as consultant in the reorganization of 
the adult services of the University. During Dr Kidd’s absence, Mr 
Gordon Hawkins, Associate Director, will discharge his responsibilities. 


NEW MUSIC ASSOCIATION 
The growing interest in Canadian folk music will now have a focus with 
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the formation of the Canadian Folk Music Society (Société canadienne 
de musique folklorique). The decision to establish a Canadian branch of 
the International Folk Music Council (u N E s Cc 0) was made recently in 
the office of Dr F. J. Alcock, Director of the Canadian Museum of Human 
History. Dr Marius Barbeau, acting on behalf of Miss Maud Karpeles, 
Secretary of 1 F M Cc, requested the formation of the c F M s 

A committee was appointed, consisting of the following persons : 
Marius Barbeau, chairman ; Professor Richard Johnston, and Professor 
Graham George, vice-chairmen ; Miss Carmen Rov, secretary-treasurer. 

The Museum both sponsors and shares in the activities of the Society. 
Direct responsibility rests with the personnel of the Anthropological 
Division, Ethnological and Folklore Section, headed by Marcel Rioux. 

Annual dues are five dollars for an individual subscriber. Corporate 
subscribers (government departments, radio organizations, etc.) remain 
under the central body in London, which receives $2.80 of each corporate 
subscription. 

In addition to those interested persons who have already subscribed, 
it is hoped that the very existence of the Council will arouse an even 
wider concern. 

Mimeographed circular letters will be sent out as needed to mem- 
bers or prospective members. An annual report, also mimeographed, will 
be addressed to members. Included in it will be folklore news, folk music 
bibliographies, and brief articles on timely topics. In addition, the 1 F M ¢ 
issues current bulletins to members. By arrangement with the Museum, 
members will also receive annual and other reports and monographs on 
anthropology. 

An annual meetng will be held wherever and whenever the best 
opportunity offers, for example, a regional folk festival. 

The purpose of the Society is, first, to bring Canada into line with 
other countries with organized local folk music societies, such as Norway, 
Denmark, England and the United States; second, to facilitate research 
in and utilization of Canadian folk and Indian songs ; third, to represent 
the interests of its membership with the new Canada Council. National 
Arts Festivals and c B c broadcasting, for example, are natural media 
for the use of music which is essentially Canadian in its local colour. 

The Society invites all interested Canadians to become members. 


BRUSH UP YOUR GAELIC 


Canada is full of Scots, as a cursory glance at any telephone director, 

reveals. Not many, however, still speak the ancient tongue. For those 

whose nationalistic fervour does impel them in the direction of the Gaelic, 

help is available. Major C. I. N. MacLeod, Gaelic Adviser, Adult Edu- 
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cation Division, Nova Scotia Department of Education has prepared 
Series I of ‘Scottish Gaelic Lessons for Beginners’ (LP, 3345 RPM), the 
first of its kind ever to be produced in North America. The disc con- 
tains evervday phrases of simple conversational Gaelic without delving 
too deeply into grammatical intricacies. Major MacLeod (Alasdair) acts 
as the teacher and native speaker. Mrs MacLeod (Seonaid) plays the 
part of the acquirer of Gaelic. Explanations are in English, and the 
various Gaelic phrases are repeated by the teacher and pupil through- 
out the forty minute lesson. 

A mimeographed script of the lessons accompanies each dise so that 


pronunciation and the written word mav be compared and studied. 


LOOKING FOR A PICTURE? 

Often an office or a school needs pictures to brighten its walls. The 
series of silk screen reproductions of famous Canadian artists is one ex- 
ample. A new set of original designs, based on Canadian Indian motifs, 
the work of Arthur Price of Ottawa, is a distinguished addition to the 
prints already available. The clear, vivid colours; the bold, unusual 
designs, are particularly effective in large rooms. The prints may be 
ordered through the Commission on the Indian Canadian, 113 St George 
Street, Toronto 5. The complete series costs $30.00 ; and prints are also 
sold separately at $6.00 each. 


EDUCATION RESEARCH AGENCY 

The Canadian Education Association recently announced an important 
new service. A grant of $100,000 by Imperial Oil Limited makes possible 
the establishment of a central research agency within the CEA to co- 
ordinate educational research undertaken in universities and provincial 
departments ; and disseminate it to teachers in schools across Canada. 
While the grant will finance the research agency for three to five vears, 
it is expected that it will become a permanent institution. 

The need for such co-ordination has been felt for many vears. 
Circumstances in the organization of education in Canada, peculiar to 
this country, create special needs. Canada is the only country except 
Switzerland, which has neither a National Ministrv of Education nor 
a Federal Office of Education. Partly because of this, and in large part 
to provide some means of liaison and information interprovincially on 
public education, the ten provincial departments of education maintain 
the office of the ce a. Some fortv urban school boards also contribute 
to and participate in it. Thus the cE a’s unofficial structure enables it 
to undertake experimental activities with a minimum of formality. 
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Associated Printers Limited 
Printing and Lithographing 


64 DUKE STREET — TORONTO, ONTARIO 
TELEPHONE EM. 4-6428-9 











NATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE 
INDIAN CANADIAN 


of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education 


requires 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


This is a new and challenging position calling for a high degree 
of initiative and organizing skill. Experience in a national 
organization preferable with University degree in one of the 
Social Sciences. 


Starting Salary: open for discussion. 


Enquiries: Mrs. Harold Clark, Chairman, 
National Commission on the Indian Canadian, 
113 St. George Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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CANADA’S CRISIS 
IN. HIGHER EDUCATION 
Edited by 
C. T. BISSELL, President of Carleton University, Ottawa. 
Proceedings of the Conference on Canada’s Crisis in Higher 
Education, held in November 1956 under the auspices of the 
National Conference of Canadian Universities. Business, labour 
and government will find it essential to an understanding of the 
urgency and magnitude of the universities’ problems. $2.50 


COMMUNITY CHEST 
A Case Study in Philanthropy 
By JOHN R. SEELEY, BUFORD H. JUNKER, R. WALLACE 
JONES JR., and the staff of Community Surveys Inc., Indianapolis. 
“This book provides a wealth of factual and interpretative ma- 


terial which suggests new approaches to community fund raising.” 
—Bulletin of the National Society of Crippled Children. $7.50 


University of Toronto Press 











Dr. E. A. Corbett’s Experiences in 
Adult Education 


We have 
With Us 
Tonight 


By FE. A, CORBETT 
Introduction by 
Leonard Brockington 


In this new book, Dr. Corbett gives us, in 

an episodic, entertaining and highly personal 

way, some of his experiences during the years he was Director of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education. $4.00. 
THE RYERSON PRESS 


299 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO 2-B 

















What in the World are you looking for? 


Yow ll find it in 
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SWILV NSAQ AIYOANY 


Ask your bookseller to show you this compact new 
reference atlas. $3.95 
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